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JOHNSON'S AFFECTION FOR BOSWELL 

To the brighter side of the relation between Johnson and 
Boswell full justice has never been done. Literary historians 
have devoted themselves almost exclusively to retailing such 
petulances as, "Sir, you would have earned immortality in the 
Dunciad," and "What is this, Sir? I will not be baited thus 
with questions. 'Why is a cow's tail long?' 'Why is a fox's 
tail bushy?'" Full justice can never be done while a few 
outbursts are made to represent the stuff of a twenty years' 
friendship. 

Boswell's arch-enemy, Mrs. Piozzi, has truly interpreted John- 
son's nature: "He did not hate the persons whom he treated 
with roughness, or despise them whom he drove from him by 
apparent scorn." The same bludgeon that chastised Boswell fell 
on some of those who are admitted to have been Johnson's best 
friends — Goldsmith, Beauclerk, and even the revered Percy. 
When it is further remembered that Boswell was thirty-two 
years younger than his hero, the latter's occasional savageness, 
due chiefly to chronic disease, will be found not at all incom- 
patible with sincere paternal affection. Moreover, though he 
himself sometimes tossed his Bozzy, he would not suffer 
others to do so. 1 

That Johnson felt tenderly toward his young friend is clearly 
shown by the sage's actions, conversation, and correspondence, 
as well as by the observations of his contemporaries. It is no 
objection to the validity of some of this evidence that it is to 
be found in Boswell's own Book ; for we are assured by at least 
two skilled and unbiased historical critics that the Life "is all 
true" 2 "to the minutest letter." 3 

1 Dial, 38 -.142. For a similar attitude with regard to Garrick, see Boswell, 
Life of Johnson, sub anno 1763 n., and May 15, 1776; likewise Dr. Camp- 
bell's Diary of a Visit to England, April 8, 1775 (Nzpitr'sjohnsoniana). 

2 Carlyle, Essay on BosiuelPs Life of Johnson. 

3 Forster, Life of Goldsmith, Bk. IV, Chap. XII : "After all allowances are 
made for the writer's failings, it is a book thoroughly honest and true, to the 
minutest letter." Boswell's strict accuracy, however, is seriously questioned 
by his contemptuous biographer, Fitzgerald. Quarterly Rev., 214 : 26, 40-41. 
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There are not lacking instances of the philosopher's exertions 
in his friend's behalf. The latter frequently solicited his assis- 
tance in the preparation of briefs ; and, in spite of the lexicog- 
rapher's constitutional indolence, there is not one instance 
when the protegi was sent away empty-handed. 4 Johnson gave 
unmistakable evidence of his loyalty when the young Scotch- 
man's application for membership in the Literary Club was in 
danger of rejection. Two great biographers, neither very 
friendly to Boswell, agree in their account of the battle : " He 
stood forth authoritatively in support of his vassal. If asked to 
state the merits of the candidate, he summed them up in an in- 
definite word of his own coining : he was clubable. He more- 
over gave significant hints that if Boswell were kept out he 
should oppose the admission of any other candidate." Then 
comes a sentence especially worth remarking: "None of the 
members had been so fastidious and exclusive in regard to the 
club as Johnson himself." 5 Twenty years later, when the 
Evening Club was formed, the dictator again saw to it that his 
friend was admitted to membership. 6 

Johnson was lavish in expressing his kindly sentiments toward 
Boswell. He praised his satellite's abilities as a writer and 
critic; repeatedly declared himself fond of the young man's 
society; and was generous even in avowals of deep affection. 
His utterances are good evidence of his feelings ; for they are 
the utterances of a sincere man. 

His disciple's mental powers did not escape Johnson. He 
once told Boswell, when the latter had exhibited his skill as a 
commentator, "Sir, you are a good critic. This Would have been 
a great thing to do in the text of an ancient author." ' When it 
is recalled that the seer of Bolt Court was no flatterer, the 
following tribute to the merits of the Account of Corsica is 
particularly interesting: "You express images which operated 



♦Boswell, op. tit., April 11 and May 9, 1778 ; May 6 and May 10 (circa), 
1775 ; May 10 and May 13, 1776 ; March 20 and June 4, 1781. 

5 Irving, Life of Goldsmith, Chap. XL. See also Forster, op. cit., Bk. IV, 
Chap. XVI. 

6 Boswell, op. cit., sub anno 1783, n. 

7 Boswell, fournal of a Tour to the Hebrides, Sept. 15th. 
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strongly on yourself, and have impressed them with great force 
upon your readers. I know not whether I could name any 
narrative by which curiosity is better excited, or better grati- 
fied." 8 

There are many reasons why Johnson should find his follower 
agreeable. His melancholy nature needed the sunlight of Bos- 
well's vivacity. Both were feudalistic in their politics and ortho- 
dox in their religion. One liked young men, good birth, and 
flattery : the other was young, well-born, and anxious to flatter. 
Not even Boswell's nationality could flat such harmony as this ; 
for Johnson thought his friend "the most unscottified " ' of his 
countrymen. Later, when the prejudice had become con- 
siderably modified, he went so far as to tell Boswell : " Nay, I do 
value you more for being a Scotchman. You are a Scotchman 
without the faults of a Scotchman." l0 

He was very ready to proclaim his friend's companionable 
qualities. In the opening paragraph of Johnson's Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland, we find his guide referred to as " a 
companion, whose acuteness would help my inquiry, and whose 
gayety of conversation and civility of manners are sufficient to 
counteract the inconveniences of travel, in countries less hos- 
pitable than we have passed." He wrote in the same strain to 
Mrs. Thrale : "Boswell will praise my resolution and persever- 
ance, and I shall in turn celebrate his good humour and per- 
petual cheerfulness. He has better faculties than I had im- 
agined; more justness of discernment, and more fecundity of 
images." 11 Mrs. Cobb reported him as saying: "Boswell is a 
man who I believe never left a house without leaving a wish for 
his return." 12 His declarations to Boswell himself show how 
greatly he prized the companionship of the sociable young 
Scotchman: "There are few people whom I take so much to, 
as you. . . . My dear Boswell, I should be very unhappy at 
parting, did I not think we were to meet again." 13 "Come to 



8 Boswell, Life of Johnson, Letter of Sept. 9, 1769. 

9 Id., May 1, 1773. 10 Id., May 12, 1778. 

11 Letter 90, Nov. 3, 1773 ; cited by Malone. 

12 Boswell, op. tit., Author's letter of Oct. 22, 1779. 
n Id., July 21, 1763. 
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me, my dear Bozzy, and let us be as happy as we can. We will 
go to the Mitre, and talk old times over." 14 "You must be with 
me as much as you can. You have done me good. You can 
not think how much better I am since you came in." u 

But Johnson did not like Boswell merely for his cheerful 
chatter. The childless man felt something akin to parental 
affection for the young friend that cleaved to him so faithfully. 
"He seems fond of Boswell," observed Dr. Campbell after 
seeing them together for some time. 16 Dudley Long once 
quoted Johnson as saying, "Sir, if I were to lose Boswell, it 
would be a limb amputated." " Of the many tender demon- 
strations to Boswell himself, the following may be selected as 
representative: "I accompanied him to the door," writes the 
biographer, "where he gave me his blessing." 18 Again, "He 
embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as usual when I was 
leaving him for any length of time." 19 "I love you so much, 
that I would be so glad to love all that love you, and that you 
love." 20 "Think only when you see me, that you see a man 
that loves you, and is proud and glad that you love him." 21 "I 
will content myself with telling you, that I love to think on you 
and to hear from you." 22 "I hold you, as Hamlet has it, 'in 
my hearts of hearts ! ' " 2S 

His anxiety when BoswelPs letters become too infrequent 
furnishes another indication of his feelings. He devotes an en- 
tire letter to the apprehensions that his friend's silence has 
caused. "I am afraid of something bad; set me free from my 
suspicions. Write to me, and let me know what is, or what 
has been the cause of this long interruption." 21 A month be- 



u Id., Letter of March 14, 1781. 

li Id., March 21, 1783. 

16 Diary of a Visit to England, April 8, 1775 ( Napier's Johnsoniand) . 

"Boswell, op. cit., sub anno 1781. 

w Id., May 9, 1773. 

w Id., May 29, 1783. 

20 Id., Letter of Oct. 17, 1780. 

u Id., Letter of Aug. 3, 1773. 

22 Id., Letter of Dec. 27, 1777. 

,3 Id., Letter of Aug. 27, 1775. 

u Id., July 13, 1779. 
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fore his death he complains again : " In this uncomfortable 
state your letters used to relieve ; what is the reason I have 
them no longer? " 25 

Johnson was true to the last. Before drawing the curtain on 
this remarkable friendship, the biographer adds: "I had the 
consolation of being informed that he spoke of me on his death- 
bed with affection." 26 

The foregoing instances of Johnson's tenderness toward his 
friend increase our respect for both men. Not only is Boswell' s 
attachment raised to something better than a mere "spaniel- 
ship," but Johnson himself appears in a much mellower light. 
The traditional image of the blustering, bellowing bully melts 
away, and in its place is seen a truer figure — "a plain blunt 
man, that loved his friend." 

Gilbert Cosulich. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 



25 Id., Letter of Nov. 5, 1784. 
K Id., sub anno 1784. 



